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The Road to Unity 


HE WARNING of Pentecost is not to exclude ourselves 
T from participation in the great events of God’s history. 
We can go on refusing to hear what the Spirit says to 
the churches and to the nations through the judgments 
which have come to us in the war, the atomic bomb, the cries 
of the starving and homeless. But then we reject the only 
truly creative possibility—the one force of fundamental re- 
newal, the promise of Pentecost. . . . {We cannot have 
unity if we do not open ourselves to the Spirit. We receive 
unity if we let the Spirit operate upon us and among us. The 
search for Christian unity must essentially be a prayér for 
renewal of life. Thus the real issue in the movement towards 
Christian unity is whether sleeping, closed, static churches 
can be transformed together into wide-awake, open, dynamic 
churches.—W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. 
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Letters to the Editors 





$20,000 Is “Immediate Need’’ at Montreat 





The Moderator Speaks 
To the Editors: 

Excellent progress is being made at 
Montreat under Dr. McGregor’s presi- 
dency. The recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors urged him to try to finish the 
kitchen and dining room of the new hotel 
by July 1, in order that thousands of peo- 
ple coming for summer conferences and 
vacations could be served. The General 
Assembly, hearing of this need and know- 
ing that funds are lacking for this pur- 
pose, voted unanimously to ask friends of 
Montreat to provide $20,000 at once to 
complete this most needed unit of the 
hotel. 

As a director of Montreat and as Mod- 
erator of the Assembly,I urge that inter- 
ested friends of this institution which 
serves and stimulates every cause in the 
«hurch supply this amount at once. If this 
is to be accomplished, some large gifts 
will be necessary. Let us make our re- 
sponse in such a way as to encourage our 
new president in his responsible work. 

J. R. CUNNINGHAM, 

Moderator of the General Assembly. 

Davidson, N. C. 


Minority’s Strategy 


To the Editors: 

I came away from the Assembly deeply 
concerned about the Federal Council, 
church union, and all progressive move- 
ments in our church, . . The opposition 
is a well-organized, well-financed, deter- 
mined minority, (See editorials, pages 8-9.) 
All other issues are subordinate to their 
two main purposes. One is to block 
church union, and another is to separate 
our church from the Federal Council. 
They hold frequent meetings in Montreat. 
Their strategy is well planned. Part of 
that strategy is to carry the fight to pres- 
byteries and local churches. From their 
point of view, referring controversial 
matters to the presbyteries is a victory. 
It is also quite apparent that they are 
capitalizing on the ruling, elder’s feel- 
ing that the preachers dominate our 
church courts. ‘ 
NAME WITHHELD. 


Report on the Ramsays 


To the Editors: 

1 note mention of our auto accident in 
THE OUTLOOK of June 9, p. 15. 

We are grateful to report that our in- 
juries were minor. Our son William went 
on next morning to Pageland, S. C., where 
he will supply a group of churches for the 
summer. Mrs. Ramsay and I returned by 
train and bus, sans auto, to our home. 
We are mending very satisfactorily. 

CHAS. S. RAMSEY. 
Lynnville, Tenn. 


Looking Back on the Assembly 
To the Editors: 

. There were times when it seemed 
that I could not endure another session 
at the recent General Assembly. Now 
that I look back, I can see that it was 
the democratic process working in its 
bungling way. 

I fee] that our democratic institutions 
are based on Protestant thinking and it 
is a responsibility of our churches to lead 
man back to a fundamental faith that is 
stronger than temporary personal issues. 
The confusion that seemed to exist offers 
the church the greatest opportunity it has 
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had in modern times. If we cannot solve 
our family problems in a Christian man- 
ner, I fear for the foundations of our 
country. 

In considering the issues before our 
church this year we must concentrate in 
our thinking on basic truths and act in 
a spirit of Christian love. This spirit is 
set forth by Paul in his attitude toward 
slavery as expressed in Philemon. 

You have a fine paper and carry an ener- 
mous responsibility. You will often be 
remembered in my prayers through this 
SO aaa 
WALTER SCOTT ROBERTS. 
Owensboro, Ky. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Roberts intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a general 
re-dedication at the recent General As- 
sembly. It was adopted unanimously. 


31 Now—25 Coming 
To the Editors: 


Enclosed herewith is a subscription list 
of 31 new subscribers to THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. The subscriptions 
were secured by the Presbyterian Youth 
Fellowship of this church. . . . They are 


ees 


still working on the congregation and 
hope to send in at least 25 more during 
the month of July. 

May I take this opportunity to congra- 
tulate you on the very excellent paper yoy 
are producing and the great service which 
is being rendered our church. 

ROBERT L. McLEOD. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Reverend 


To the Editors: 

This poem would support one of the 
recent overtures to the General Assem- 
bly: 

REVEREND 
“Call me Brother, if you will, 
Call me Parson—better still. 
Or if perchance, the Catholic frill 
Doth your heart with longing fill, 
Though plain Mister fills the bill, 
Then even Father brings no chill 
Or hurt or rancor or ill-will. 


“To no D. D. do I pretend, 

Though Deoetor doth some honor lend, 

Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend, 

Titles almost without end 

Never grate and n’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 

But how the man my heart doth rend, 

Who blithly calls me Reverend.” 

—Bishop Douglass H. Atwill (Episcopal). 
JOHN A. WOMELDORF. 

Princeton, W. Va. 





I’m Glad I Came Along With the 
Montreat Crowd. 

I'd Rather Be a Gatekeeper—K. J. 
Foreman. 

Montreat‘s Early Years, 
Montreat 
Lingle. 

What God Hath Wrought (as a ge- 
ologist sees it)—-W. L. PPorter. 

The Plant Life of Montreat and the 
Mountains—J. H. Davis, Jr. 

The New President’s Plans—-J. Ru- 
pert McGregor. 


and Some 
Memories—Walter L. 


ALSO— 


Schedule of the summer’s confer- 
ences. 

What Conferences Do for Young 
People—Ellis Nelson. 





READY NOW sera sour orders today forthe 


SUMMER CONFERENCE GUIDE 
published by 
The Presbyterian Outlook 
Shows the chureh’s total conference program. 
Focuses attention on Montreat and its development. 


Everyone who has ever gone to Montreat—or thought about it—will 
want a copy of this GUIDE. Partial list of contents: 


ORDER TODAY—15c, single copy; 10 or more to one address, postpaid, 10c 
each, cash with order. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
403 E. FRANKLIN S8T., RICHMOND 19, VA. 


Make Your People Summer Conference Conscious 


What We Want Montreat to Be— 
Some Montreaters. 

Montreat Was His Idea—Dr. Hower- 
ton. 

He Brought It to Its Present Glory— 
Dr. Anderson. 

We Have a Cottage There—More 
Montreaters. 

On With the U. S. Mail—A poem by 
H. C. Welch. 

If It’s Presbyterian History—T. H. 
Spence. 

The Platform Managers are Three. 

Editorial—Montreat and its Future. 


Kerrville—High in the Hills. 


Western N. C. Conference Centers. 
Massanetta in 1947. 
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Senate Federal Aid 
To Education Bill 
Gets Committee OK 


Provides for States’ Decision on 
Assistance to Parochial Schools 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—The edu- 
cation sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has approved by a 6-1 vote a measure 
providing federal aid to education. It 
is expected there will be long debate in 
the Senate when the bill is brought up 
for action, if it actually reaches the floor 
this session. 

The measure, granting $300,000,000 
in aid, provides for a minimum federal 
allotment to each state of $5 a child be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17. 

Expenditure of the funds is left en- 
tirely to decision of the states except 
that those states which maintain sepa- 
rate educational facilities for a minority 
racial group are required to apportion 
the federal funds in a direct population 
ratio. 


States to Decide 


The bill leaves it to state discretion 
whether aid should be given to non- 
public schools such as parochial institu- 
tions. Senator Forrest C. Donnell (R.- 
Mo.), who cast the only dissenting vote, 
objected to this provision. He said he 
opposed the use of federal funds to 
assist any private schools. 

The bill emphasizes the fact that the 
federal government will have no con- 
trol whatever over expenditure of the 
funds by the states. 

Departments, agencies, officers and 
employees of the United States are 
specifically forbidden ‘‘to direct, super- 
vise, or control in any manner, or per- 
scribe any requirements with the 
methods of instruction or the materials 
of instruction” or to require any change 
in any state constitution as a pre- 
requisite of benefitting under this 
measure. 

Apportionment of the funds to the 
States is based on an allocation formula 
which is the difference between one per 
cent of the state’s annual income and a 
sum representing the number of chil- 
dren between 5 and 17 in the state 
multiplied by $45. 

Thus, apportionment of federal funds 
would vary with each state. The appor- 
tionment would begin at $5 per child 





CHARLES P. TAFT 
Points to neglected problems. 





and might in some states go as high as 
$28. The richer states would thus re- 
ceive less federal aid and the poor states 
more. Sub-committee figures show that 
state expenditures range from $42.65 
per child in Mississippi to $185 in New 
York, 

The bill specifies that the state must 
spend the federal funds for current ex- 
penditures. At the end of four years 
each state would be required to pay at 
least $50 on each pupil in every school 
district each year or become ineligible 
for further federal assistance, 


Chas. Taft Hits Critics 
Who Charge That FC 


Is Communist-Minded 


Labor Plans, He Says, Are Also in 


Democratic & Republican Platforms 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS).- 
Charles P. Taft, addressing the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. here, repeated a denial 
he had previously made _ before the 
Nerthern Baptist Convention that the 
Federal Council of Churches is ‘‘Com- 
nunist minded.’’ 


Explaining the Federal Council’s po- 
sition on American economic policies, 
Taft, Council president and Cincinnati 
lawyer, said the group is not Commun- 
ist “just because it reserves the right 
to criticize our system when the bad 
working of some part of the system does 
damage to human beings.’”’ 


“They say the Federal Council is 
Communist because it has endorsed col- 
lcctive bargaining and the right of em- 
ployees to organize in unions,” Taft 
said. ‘‘Those have been declarations in 
Republican ‘and Democratic platforms 
for many years.” 


The Episcopalian speaker, whose 
grandparents were Presbyterians, said 
the effort to push church people into 
organized categories ‘‘was part of the 





Carmichael Is New ATS Dean 


To Begin Duties September 1 


Patrick H. Carmichael, director of 
leadership education on the staff of the 
executive committee of religious educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., has accepted the 
position of dean of the faculty and pro- 
fessor of religious education of the As- 
sembly’s Training School, also in Rich- 


mond, Announcement of this action 
was made by President Henry Wade 
DuBose. 


Dr. Carmichael will begin his new 
duties September 1, following a summer 
filled with conference and teaching en- 
gagements across the church. He suc- 
ceeds Henry W. Mack who resigned a 
year ago to become dean of the Biblical 
Seminary (White’s) in New York. 


With service at two other institutions, 
Dr. Carmichael has had a number of 


years’ teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. While pastor at Montevallo, 
Ala., he was on the faculty of Alabama 
College, and from 1933 he taught at 
Columbia Seminary, From that institu- 
tion he went to his present work in 
leadership education. 

Dr. Carmichael is 
a graduate in phar- 
macy, holds a bach- 
elor of science degree 
from the University 
of Alabama, studied 
at Princeton Semi- 
nary, and earned his 
doctorate in phiios- 
ophy at New York 
University. He is a 
native of Goodwater, 
Ala. 
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Hitler technique and is the Communist 
way too.” 

Speaking before the 850 commission- 
ers attending the 159th annual meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, Taft 
asked the support of the Presbyterian 
denomination in building ‘a Christian 
atmosphere to dissolve the hatreds and 
resolve the ideological conflicts” in the 
world. 

‘How can a Christian fail to be dis- 
turbed if a man cannot advance in his 
job, or perhaps not get a job at all, 
solely because he is a Negro or a Span- 
ish-American?’’ Taft asked. 

‘‘What we need today in most situa- 
tions is not a crusade but reconcilia- 
tion in a Christian atmosphere,” he 
said. 
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Taft said he was greatly concerned 
with the problems which responsible 


laymen face in daily living and ‘“‘which 


the churches have largely neglected.” 
“What Christian principles do I ap- 
ply when I have to decide about firing 


an employee or about closing a plant?” 
he asked. 
compromise in politics on an issue with 


“How do I decide whether a 


moral implications is good or bad? 


Should our good Baptist President have 


authorized the dropping of the atom 

bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki?” 
“No one church can help me solve 

the problem. Surely all Christians must 


join in this effort and attack the prob- 


lems of the day with all strength and 
unity that comes from the diverse con- 
tributions of the many churches that 





Today’s Duties and Tomorrow’s 
Perils 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





NE DIFFICULTY about living in 
QO a period of history such as ours 

is that we have lost a powerful 
motive for action to which we had be- 
come accustomed, namely the hope of 
quick and certain consequences of the 
right action. 

Ever since the 
eighteenth century 
modern man has be- 
lieved in a progres- 
sive history in 
which future conse- 
quences. were both 
the real test of a 
right action and 
also the primary 
motive for it. We 
made a God out of 
history, and usually had no other God. 

Now we live in a period of history in 
which we must find the test of right 
action in something other than future 
consequences because we do not know 
the future certainly enough. 

As a matter of fact no one knew 
the future as certainly as the culture of 
receut decades imagined. But now we 
do not even have the comfort of the 
illusion that we know tomorrow. 

Furthermore if we arrive at a defi- 
nition of our duty by some other means 
than the criterion of known conse- 
quences we have also lost the motive 
of the hope that a right action will 
surely bring us.a reward. Our world is 
so insecure and the malady of modern 
civilization is so complex that no one 
can guarantee the success of even the 
most promising action. 

We will have to make some pretty 
Lazardous choices as individuals, as na- 
tions and as a civilization in coming 
years. We must weigh all the factors 
which are affected by our decision and 
use aS much intelligence and disinter- 
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ested wisdom as we have. But no law 
or set of laws can guarantee the suc- 
cess of even a right decision. 

This modern predicament of ours is 
a proof that we made a false God out 
of history. We had forgotten that each 
moment of life, each task and duty, each 
event and responsibility has its own in- 
trinsic worth and does not depend al- 
together on tomorrow. 

Another way of saying the same thiug 
is that we are directly related to God 
and not merely by way of the future. 
This is surely one aspect of the meaa- 
ing of the saying of Jesus: ‘‘Be not 
anxious for tomorrow. Sufficient 
unto the day are the evils thereof.” 

The whole historical enterprise is 
more hazardous than we had believed. 
History does not move as simply as we 
thought toward some kind of world 
community. People do not become bet- 
ter merely because they grow older; and 
that is true of the life of mankind as 
well as of individuals. 

The future does, of course, give us 
some indications of its perils and its 
promises. We do know, for instance, 
that the future will present us with 
more terrible instruments of destruction 
than the past. We also know that the 
same scientific developments which 
create these perils could be used for 
human welfare. 

This suggests that the one certain 
thing we know about the future is that 
it increases both the possibilities and 
the perils of life. But we had better 
not worry too much about the perils or 
we will become too “scared” to fulfill 
its promises. 

True religion must be more concerned 
with the qualitative depth of every mo- 
ment and be less distracted by future 
hopes and frustrations. 

(Copyright, 1947, by RNS) 
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serve our common Master.” 

“The mistakes of the system need to 
be pointed out and especially those 
which shock the Christian conscience,” 
he said. “The ministers who interpret 
that conscience deserve an intelligent 
and informed reply, not an epithetical 
defense mechanism.” 


Word of Caution 


A few days later at the annual meet- 
ing of the YMCA National Council in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Taft was in the news 
again when he said that laymen and 
preachers should seek ‘‘to demonstrate 
the good points of democracy and be 
missionaries for it,’’ as he criticized the 
tendency of many persons to sell the 
American system short. 

“The Christian gospel has to come 
close to life or it does not mean any- 
thing,’ said Taft. ‘‘And it is not close 
to life when a preacher gets up in the 
pulpit and attacks our system and goes 
after this, that and the other thing 
without having faced these problems 
himself.” 

Deploring the belief expressed by 
some persons that the profit system is 
“bound for destruction,” Taft said: 
“The striking thing is the inadequacy 
of businessmen to point up any kind 
of fight against this fatalism.” 

Taft said some top business execu- 
tives ‘“‘have no sense of audience reac- 
tion” particularly in their outlook on 
labor problems. He suggested prob- 
lems be studied with a view to improv- 
ing labor-management relations. 

“We of the YMCA and Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches share a common con- 
viction of a God of justice and mercy 
and unselfishness, who cares for indi- 
viduals and has a deep concern for per- 
sonality,”’ he said. 


Leader in Separatist Movement 
Returns to U. S. A. Ministry 


Philadelphia (RNS).—By unanimous 
vote the Philadelphia Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has 
received back into its fold Edwin H. 
Rian, until recently a leader in the Or- 
thodox Presbyterian Church, 

Dr. Rian, one of the moving figures 
in a separatist movement which caused 
a division in the Presbyterian Church 
11 years ago, was deposed from the 
ministry by action of the presbytery 
at that time. He proceeded to renounce 
its authority by withdrawing with 16 
others to form a new fundamentalist 
Orthodox Presbyterian denomination. 

At the meeting of the local presby- 
tery, Dr. Rian read a lengthy statement 
in which he confessed “it was wrong to 
form the separatist movement in 1936 
and to proclaim that the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. was apostate.” 

Among staunchest advocates of Dr. 
Rian’s “restoration ‘and reordination” 
was Dr. George Emerson Barnes, pas- 
tor of Overbrook Presbyterian church 
and former head of the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches. 
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In the midst of a youth-conscious generation, with an 


aging population, it is time to— 


Give a Thought to Elderly People 


By FREDERICK C. LOW* 


r HE PROBLEM of dealing with the aged must be 
faced. We who are young or middle aged need to 
be patient and learn about old age as we ourselves 

will be old some day and will need help. All of life is 
a preparation for old age. For old age brings to a focus 
our hopes, our disappointments, our joys, and our suc- 
cesses. In most cases the attitude with which we face 
life for the first fifty years is the same attitude that we 
have at seventy. If we have been unselfish, cheerful, tol- 
erant, and considerate of others during our younger days, 
we shall probably be the same in our declining years. 

We are becoming a nation of elderly people. Accord- 
ing to U. S. census figures and reliable estimates with re- 
spect to the future, the following represents the propor- 
tion of our population 45 years of age and over: 


pt eer ee 13.1% 
WP x scsiasinnan 26.5% 
BOO cosaawaens 33.3% 


aaa a ere 2.7% 
BE ants Go ae Os 6.8% 
SOE. nant naman 10.0% 


The changes that must take place in our ways of living, 
in our national economy, and in our employment practices 
stagger the imagination when we begin to consider the in- 
fluence of more elderly people upon our civilization. 

What are some specific things that may be done to make 
old age more comfortable? 


Home vs. Institution 


One of the cruelest things to do to an elderly person 
is to take him from his home and place him in an institu- 
tion. The best run institution may not compare to a sim- 
ple modest home. The war years saw families separated. 
The husband was in the armed forces, and the wife was 
working. Nearly all able bodied persons held jobs. These 
factors made it hard in many cases to find someone to 
stay home and take care of the aged. The last ten years 
have seen a trend for people to build smaller homes and 
to live in apartment houses with limited space. In many 
instances the elderly person with no home has had to live 
with his children in cramped quarters or has gone to an 
institution. 

An elderly person likes to adhere to a systematic rou- 
tine. He likes to have a pattern of regular habits. Regu- 
lar habits help to maintain an external orderly world which 
is essential to peace of mind. An elderly man, who had 
been in show business many years, eats his supper every 
night at 4:30 P. M. He continues an eating habit into 
old age that was part of his past life. 

The aged person needs to check his eyes more frequently 
than he did in his middle span of years. Some eye strain 
is caused by the use of improper glasses. One of the 
tragedies of this period is the time when the occulist says 
to his aged patient, ‘‘Sorry, but there are no glasses to help 
your eyes.””’ A wise, sympathetic friend may offer much 
help in this situation. 

An oldster needs his rest and sleep. Generally speaking 
old people need less sleep than they did when they were 
younger. An early afternoon rest is of value. On the 
other hand some aged persons require ten to twelve hours 
of sleep nightly. 


*Presbyterian minister now working as chaplain and 
psychotherapist in a state mental hospital, Nevada, Mo. 


Some oldsters have used tobacco all their lives. A hard- 
ship is worked when well-intentioned younger people ask 
old people to give up the use of tobacco completely. The 
use of tobacco in moderate’ amounts means much to a 
man who finds time heavy on his hands. 


There Are Many Things to Do 


Some aged people become gloomy and morose because 
they have no recreational outlets. Walking, golfing, and 
fishing are some outdoor sports which they may enjoy. 
Movies, card games, handwork, and conversational groups 
make good indoor sports for the elderly. The cultivation 
of a hobby such as raising bees, looking up the odd names 
of towns in an atlas, collecting stamps, carving wood ob- 
jects, and painting offer varieties of opportunities. The 
fact has been demonstrated beyond a question of a doubt 
that elderly persons are capable of learning new skills and 
studying new subjects. There are many opportunities of 
an educational nature for a retired person. He may bor- 
row books from a library and read. He may enroll for a 
course if he lives in a college or university town. Corre- 


’ spondence and extension courses are given by many state 


universities. Some churches and settlement houses provide 
classes and social gatherings for the aged. Active partici- 
pation in group activities aid in keeping one’s mind off one’s 
self, from constantly bringing up past experiences, and 
from continually thinking that the present generation is 
going to the dogs. 

Some aged and infirm persons fail to recognize their 
limitations. They stumble over chairs when they need 
to wear glasses. They need a cane to assist in their walk- 
ing. They keep small scatter rugs on well waxed floors. 
They mount high stepladders. The truth of the matter is 
that they want to act like eighteen when they are eighty. 

Dr. Malford Thewlis has stated that elderly people have 
lowered body temperature, the blood supply to the skin 
is poor, and they are oversensitive to barometric changes. 
In this same category mention might be made of clothing. 
False pride keeps some elderly people from wearing warm 
clothing and comfortable shoes that contribute to their 
bodily comfort. 


A Job for Everybody 


If an elderly person is able to be up and around at all, 
he should have some job even if it is only washing dishes 
or hanging up the wash. Complete idleness makes for dis- 
integration. Work of any kind serves as a tonic to the 
spirit. Modern society is cruel to the aged man. It does 
not usually want him. The employment of aged people 
will become one of our pressing problems in the next 
decade. 

Economic security means much to the oldster. Happily 
our states are beginning to provide small monthly sums 
of money for those who are without means. There is 
still much to be done in the way of providing financial se- 
curity. How the job is to be done is a moot question. 

Elderly people need to feel free to express their emo- 
tions. Repessed emotions cause upset mental conditions. 
If aged parents have given affection neither to the point of 
domination nor to the point of neglect to the children and 
to each other, they may be sure of receiving love and 
attention in their declining years. One of life’s tragic sit- 
uations is to see an aged person who has been mean and 
cruel all his life wither up from lack of love in his sunset 
years. : 

A majority of the people who worship in our churches 
are past forty-five. As age creeps upon them, earthly 
pleasures and aspirations begin to fade away and the seri- 
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ousness of life’s eternal values begin to mellow their think- 
ing. If individuals have been growing in spiritual stature 
through the years, old age with its accompanying adjust- 
ments are merely another milestone in life’s procession. If 
one wishes to help an older person who suddenly turns 
to religion or tries to make up what should have been 
done during the past fifty years, this help takes the form 
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of suggesting the comforts and consolations of religious 
faith and the values of worship and the sacraments. 

Of late years a great deal of interest has been mani- 
fested in understanding the problems of youth. Is it not 
one of our Christian tasks also to try to understand the 


problems of the aged? 


A commentator in the daily press looks at what he calls 


some of ‘‘the facts of life’’ which can easily escape your notice 


A Fake and Unholy Alliance 


By THOMAS STOKES* 


ASHINGTON.—It was the merest coincidence. The 

National Association of Manufacturers’ advertise- 

ment against the closed shop published the same 
day that there came a religious paper carrying across its 
front page the manifesto against the closed shop—in the 
name of God and Christianity—put out by an organization 
called the American Council of Christian Churches, not to 
be confused of course with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in American. 

It was coincidence. Yet there is a connection if you know 
the facts of life in our nation. 

There are ministers here and there in our land, a mi- 
nority luckily, who court the powers-that-be in our tem- 
poral society by using God and religion as a cloak to fight 
the interests of those in their communities who have found 
that they can protect themselves against exploitation only 
by joining together in labor unions. 

There was a man who lived a long time ago who had a 
name for them, and boldly used it to their faces: 

“Whited sepulchers.”’ 


Fearsome Union of God and Mammon 


This kowtowing of the minister to the church elder who 
happened to run the town as banker or mill-owner became 
familiar to this writer some time ago in numerous first- 
hand investigations of labor and industrial relations in the 
South. It is still true there, and in other parts of the coun- 
try, too, though happily it does not seem as widespread as 
it once was. It is a fearsome sort of fake and unholy al- 
liance between God and Mammon. 

It is so recognized for what it is by sincere men of God 
who know its purposes, such as the minister in the South 
who sent in this manifesto of the American Council of 
Christian Churches which he described as “this organized 
effort of the ultraorthodox group in the Protestant church 
to line up the church in opposition to labor and thus for- 
ward the unwise and ruthless efforts of certain represen- 
tatives of capitalism to make themselves supreme in the 
affairs of our nation.” 

It is clear that it is not concern for men’s liberties or 


their souls. 


Straining the Scriptures 


The hypocrisy oozes out in the manifesto of the American 
Council of Christian Churches of which the Rev. Robert 
T. Ketcham, of Waterloo, Iowa, is president, in such ex- 
cerpts, for example, as this: 

“The closed shop law is a violation of the Eighth Com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not steal.’ To steal is to take money 
from a man against his will. When the closed shop takes 
away from a man his money, earned by the sweat of his 
brow, against that man’s will, and uses it for purposes that 


*Washineton columnist. This article appeared first in 
The Charlotte, N. C., Observer. 


that man does not approve, we have a form of stealing. 
The individual’s stewardship or responsibility for his prop- 
erty before God is destroyed by the ‘collectivist’ action of 
the closed shop.” 

That is straining the Scriptures, or what is that saying 
about a certain gentleman quoting Scripture to his own 
purpose? 


Have Little Reserves 


It seems superfluous to interject here that workers 
have been able to get the money that rightfully belonged 
to them for their work only by joining together in unions. 
Even then they have not been able to accumulate much of 
what the ministers call ‘‘property.’’ That word seems to be 
on their consciences. 

And then this other effusion, so seductively phrased: 

“Many Christian men feel that if they should join a 
union they would be violating the command of Scripture 
given in II Corinthians 6:14: ‘Be ye not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers.’ (Could it be that’s what the Apostle Paul 
meant?) Yet in the closed shop they have to join the union 
or they cannot have food fer their families. The presence 
of unbelievers and Communists in a union and many other 
factors may enter into a man’s feeling that it will be dis- 
pleasing to his God for him to join.” 

Further comment seems unnecessary, unless it is to warn 
against Pharisees prating about their righteousness. 

(Copyright, 1947, for The Observer. Reproduced here 
by permission of The Observer and United Feature Syndi- 


BOOK NOTES 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By W. F. 
Howard. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 226 
pages. $2.75. 

For the earnest Bible student who is willing to read care- 
fully and thoughtfully this is a most satisfactory book on 
the fundamental religious ideas in the Gospel and Epistles 
of John. Writing from a conservative, yet thoroughly 
scholarly point of view, drawing on the contemporary lit- 
erature of Greek and Jew, and on the best of modern schol- 
arship, Dr. Howard gives us a clearer and fuller under- 
standing of such key doctrines in the Johannine literature 
as Father, Son, nnd Holy Spirit; man, sin, and salvation; 
church, ministry, and sacraments; faith, knowledge, and 
love. The exposition reaches its climax in the considera- 
tion of Jesus’ great words in John 14:6. “Christianity 
according to St. John,’’ the author points out, “‘is a revela- 
tion of the glory of God in the historical life of Jesus in 
whom we find the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” This 
book is highly recommended to ministers and to the more 
thoughtful laymen. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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MONTREAT AND BLUE RIDGE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“] would have you wise unto that 
which is good.’-—Romans 16:19. 


ELIGIOUS COMMUTERS who 
R shuttle. back and forth between 

Blue Ridge and Montreat may 
have noticed an interesting difference 
between the programs at the two places. 
This difference does not prevail all the 
time and in every program, but it shows 
up often enough to be fairly typical. 
At Blue Ridge there is a keen interest 
in and a wide knowledge about current 
social and moral problems, People are 
there, for instance, who know the labor 
movement from the inside; industrial- 
ists who know that religion and eco- 
nomics will mix; men who have taken 
part in inter-racial movements; persons 
who can tell you about bills now before 
Congress which will have an effect on 
the future character of Americans and 
America. There is no attempt at Blue 
Ridge to persuade anyone that Chris- 
tianity has social applications; they take 
that for granted and proceed to study 
better ways and means of applying it. 
Over at Montreat, on the other hand, 
the emphasis is on the inner life. Much 
is said about prayer, there are numer- 
ous courses in worship and Bible study, 
there are devotional periods from dawn 
till bed-time. The people at Montreat 
do not need to be persuaded that Chris- 
tianity is a personal matter; they take 
that for granted and proceed to learn 
how to make their faith deeper and 
more intense. 

Again, at Blue Ridge one hears about 
groups of all kinds organized for sundry 
good purposes: the Fellowship of this 
or that, committees on that or the other. 
But one hears mighty little about the 
church. At Montreat it is all church. 
One discovers the church as a spiritual 
fellowship, as a social force. But just 
as at Blue Ridge, the uninitiated might 
gather the impression that the church, 
as such, is a negligible factor in the 
Christianizing of mankind, so at Mon- 
treat one might easily get the impres- 
sion that the Presbyterians (U. S. 
only!) were God’s chosen and sole in- 
strument for his purposes on earth. 


VHERE IS NO actual quarrel be- 
tween Blue Ridge and Montreat. 
Each seems to sense the other 

from afar, or to sense what the other 
is doing more effectively. At Blue Ridge 
one hears talk about spiritual resources, 
about the inner life, about Christ the 
Savior. But the inquirer does not al- 
ways get much help in learning how his 
inner life may be developed, or how the 
resources of God may be reached and 
appropriated. At Montreat, on the other 
hand, there is a kind of awareness that 
Christianity ought to be applied in 
everyday living, indeed one often hears 
those very words. Yet the inquirer 


é 
seldom finds much definite help in 
learning to put his faith into practice 
beyond the confines of his own house- 
hold, or outside the walls of a church. 
The Blue Ridgers, again, are not anti- 
church; only, the church is not, so to 
speak, in focus. The Montreaters do 
not really think that only Southern 
Presbyterians are the people and that 
religion will die with them; but there 
the church is so much in focus that 
every other aspect of the Kingdom is 
usually crowded out. Not a responsible 
lcader at Blue Ridge would deny for an 
instant that Christian faith is essenti- 
ally personal and spiritual; not a leader 
at Montreat would deny that Chris- 
tianity can be and ought to be practiced 
and applied in society. Nobody at Blue 
Ridge will cry down the church; no one 
at Montreat will object to any project 
or activity that is designed to make 
this a more Christian nation. But each 
sees most clearly what the other sees 
only in part. The leaders on the Mon- 
treat programs are_ predominantly 
church people, experts in the inner life, 
while across the valley they seem to run 
to un-professional Christian leaders, ex- 
perts in the outer life. 


HIS IS NOT saying anything 
against the leadership or even 
against the emphasis of either 

place. It is natural for Blue Ridge, 
child of the twentieth century, to feel 
the currents of today’s Christianity and 
to be a part of the social awakening of 
Christendom. It is just as natural for 
Montreat, part of a church with roots 
in the distant past, to carry into today 
some of the ideals of the cloistered 
saints of old. Indeed, if both confer- 
ences had patron saints (an idea they 
would both be quick to repudiate) a 
likely patron for Montreat would be that 
pre-Reformation protestant, St. Thomas 
4 Kempis, while at Blue Ridge they 
might possibly select that very modern 
Presbyterian St. Norman Thomas. 

No doubt this division of interest may 
continue into the future. But would 
not both places be strengthened by some 
exchange of ideas? Montreat, or per- 
sons trained in the techniques Montreat 
knows so well, could help the Blue 
Ridgers in actually learning ‘‘simple’’ 
things like how to pray, how to use the 
Bible as the Bread of Life, how to work 
in and with the church. Blue Ridge, 
in turn, or persons trained in the tech- 
niques Blue Ridge so well knows, could 
help Montreaters to put some concrete 
definiteness into the concept of ‘‘apply- 
ing Christianity,’”’ and could help them 
work out “simple” things like Christian 
citizenship without getting the church 
into politics. Neither conference need 
imitate the other, but each might learn. 
The kind of summer visitor who wants 
to go home a better Christian should 
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not have to keep shuttling back and 
forth across the Swannanoa Valley to 
keep his Christian growth well balanced. 





EDITORIAL 





Friends 

It was interesting to read in the issue 
of The Christian Beacon following the 
adjournment cf our General Assembly 
of a telegram which that paper had re- 
ceived immediately following the As- 
sembly’s action on the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

According to the news item, Tom 
Glasgow, Charlotte, N. C., layman wired 
The Beacon “the news of the victory,” 
saying: 

“Won close victory, 173 to 177 (it 
was 173-179), on minority report . 
sending Federal Council issue down to 
presbyteries. Cunningham __ excellent 
and fair moderator althougn personally 
favorable to Council. Council forces 
definitely embarrassed by Council’s re- 
cent economic record. Detailed report 
air mail tomorrow.” 

We are always interested in learning 
the sources of information on which 
The Beacon bases its attacks upon our 
church and its activities. 


The New ATS Dean 


Friends of the Assembly’s Training 
School throughout the church will be 
unanimous in commending the trustees 
of that institution upon securing the 
services of Patrick H. Carmichael as 
dean and professor of religious educa- 
tion. Dr. Carmichael will bring great 
strength to this splendid institution. He 
is admired in all parts of the church, he 
is a recognized educator, he is peculiarly 
sensitive to the high importance of the 
Training School in these days. 

The job he has done for the past nine 
years as director of the denomination’s 
leadership education program has been 
outstanding. Because of this he has 
been recognized nationally, and now has 
important posts of leadership in inter- 
denominational undertakings in this and 
related fields. 

In our own church he has led in a 
tremendous growth in the training of 
leaders in all branches of the church’s 
life and work, Summer conferences 
have been highlights, but through-the- 
year classes and conferences have been 
the long pull in which many thousands 
of people serving in local churches have 
been brought into the leadership pro- 
gram. For the past two years retreats 
for ministers held here and there in the 
church during the winter have opened 
the door to an entirely new possibility 
in providing needed guidance and stim- 
ulus in study for pastors. 

The Training School is fortunate and 
the church is also to be congratulated 
upon bringing Dr. Carmichael into this 
new relationship. The new dean and 
professor will face a great opportunity. 
In view of that, he,.too, is to. be con- 
gratulated. 
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EDITORIAL 


Evaluation of the 87th Assembly 


Look for a few moments at the 87th 
General Assembly. In considering what 
it accomplished and what it failed to 
accomplish, consider some of its char- 





acteristics: 

1. It was not an enthusiastic Assem- 
bly. True, there was applause here and 
there (openly in the face of references 
to past Assembly deliverances) but this 
applause was spoken of from the plat- 
form as a type of propaganda rather 
than as an expression of hearty sym- 
pathy. The few big challenges which 
the Assembly heard did not move it 
deeply. In sharp contrast to the USA 
Presbytericn Assembly of the week be- 
fore, this Assembly had no session which 
anyone was heard to describe as one 
where men were ‘overcome by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.’” Observers 
in Grand Rapids so described that As- 
sembly in the discussion leading to the 
adoption of the record $17,444,231 be- 
nevolence budget, Said Mr. LaRoe, the 
moderator, ‘I have been in many legis- 
lative assemblies of many kinds and this 
is the first time I ever have seen news- 
paper reporters with tears in their eyes 
as I have seen at the press table just 
now.”” Said a church reporter, ‘‘There 
had been a visit of the Holy Spirit on 
the day following Pentecost Sunday. 
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There was nothing to do but to adjourn 
with a prayer. No more business was 
attempted on Tuesday afternoon.” 

Even the Program of Progress with 
its far-reaching possibilities did not lay 
hold upon the hearts of commissioners 
in that way. 

2. It was an ill-prepared Assembly. 
Or perhaps it was only too unsure of 
itself. Anyway, far too many items 
were referred elsewhere or sent away 
for study when decisions should have 
been made there. Some of these came 
up from permanent committees, some 
from overtures, but the easy thing 
seems to have been to refer them else- 
where for study or advice or action. 
Someone called the 87th the “Pass the 
Buck”’ Assembly; someone else, point- 
ing to a number of ad interim commit- 
tees, called it an ‘“‘Ad Interim’? Assem- 
bly. 

3. It was not a particular able As- 
sembly, or has this already been indi- 
cated? Many fine and able men were 
commissioners (and critics of Presby- 
terian Reunion and opponents of the 
Federal Council, following a _ strategy 
meeting in Chattanooga and before, saw 
to it that most of their best leaders 
were there), but compared with Assem- 
blies of recent years there were far too 
few men of broad vision and of com- 
pelling, persuasive power. More than 
this, and perhaps more seriously, there 
were not enough ministers, and far too 
few elders, who seemed to know the 
fundamentals of Presbyterian order. 
The way in which the Assembly 
shrugged off ancient and honorable 
Presbyterian principles must make some 
of the stalwarts of former days turn in 
their graves. 

4. It was a tired Assembly. Or is this 
indicated in the first point? Not only 
on the last evening when hardly any- 
thing constructive could have’ been 
done, but earlier in the week, there was 
no uplifting spirit, no great dynamic 
charging and surcharging the meeting. 
It sagged all the way. 

5. It indicated relatively small con- 
cern about the really big problems of 
these times, There were glimpses here 
and there and occasional suggestions 
that tremendous issues face us, but for 
the most part this Assembly centered 
on petty, routine, or sometimes divisive 
notes which under any great compulsion 
of God would have been drowned. 

6. It thought too much about itself 
and too little about the church at large 
and the Kingdom of God. If it had been 
willing to take the trouble to settle 
some of the issues before it, to face 
courageously some of its challenges, or 
to spend a few more minutes on careful 
phrasing, for example, it could have 
saved others a great deal of trouble dur- 
ing this next year. Seeking peace for 
itself in at least two instances, it cast 
a sword into the church. 

But, you ask, what was good about 
the Assembly ? 

1. The spirit of the commissioners 
was generally good. True, some of the 
main questions which have stimulated 
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bad tempers in times past were so be- 
fogged as not to be actually faced—then 
the 5-minute gag rule held down possi- 
bilities, for it is hard to get warmed up 
in a debate in that time. Just the same, 
let’s mark it down that the spirit mani- 
fested on the floor of the Assembly was 
good. 

2. The moderator, Dr. Cunningham, 
had much to do with this good decorum. 
His calm manner and _ ever-gracious 
spirit were a tonic to the meeting. He 
knew the fit word needed in many a sit- 
uation, 

3. If the Assembly took some ques- 
tionable steps, it also took some good 
strong steps in the right direction. Most 
of these, however, were worked out in 
advance and about all the Assembly did 
was to permit them to continue on their 


way. Credit ought to be given, though, 
for not blocking good and needful 
works. 


Credit and Debit 


On the credit side of the ledger, what 
did the recently adjourned General As- 
sembly show? Here are some items: 


It did everything that could have been 
done for or about Montreat—appointed 
an ad interim committee to investigate; 
recommended that all trustees’ expenses 
be paid; made good financial provision 
for present needs: 

It went along with the Program of 
Progress; no great enthusiasm, to be 
sure, but feeling deeply that its objec- 
tives ought to be reached; 


Advanced Presbyterian reunion by 
sending the plan to the presbyteries for 
study and comment, with not a single 
voice opposing this step; 

Recommended a minimum salary of 
$2,400 and a manse for all married 
ministers; 


Roundly condemned the Columbians, 
the KKK and any and all hate organiza- 
tions; 

Authorized a thorough study of the 
church’s administrative and committee 
organization and provided the funds for 
it; 

Put student work on the map with 
$150,000 annually; 

Set up one receiving office for causes 
getting small percentages in the budget; 

Integrated the Defense Service Coun- 
cil’s work with another agency; 

Heartily opposed the appropriation of 
public funds for parochial schools: 

Displayed real enthusiasm for visita- 
tion evangelism; 

Faced world relief needs, though pos- 
sibly too much as a matter of course 
and not as a compelling urgency: 

Encouraged the further development 
of the church’s radio activities: 

Authorized preparation of a 
ministerial directory; 

Said there is no rule against Negro 
missionaries if or when qualified ones 
apply and are accepted by the foreign 
stations; 

Sent the new Negro Work committee 
further along its good way: 

Adopted a fine Christian Relations re- 
port (omitting one section) though 
much of its current importance was not 
made vivid to casual onlookers or com- 
missioners who had not read their re- 
ports thoroughly. 


new 


So far, so good. Some of these ac- 
tions open new and great doors of op- 
portunity and will be discussed here in 
coming weeks. Now let us look at the 
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other side of the ledger and see what 
must be debited against the 87th As- 
sembly: 


It referred questions about providing 
for a few of the world’s Displaced Per- 
sons to a permanent committee instead 
of underscoring this need; it missed an 
opportunity to declare for amnesty for 
our fellow-citizens when this might well 
have been done; 

It sent Federal Council matters to the 
presbyteries when it should have taken 
the necessary action itself, but more of 
this in another editorial; 

It sent out a thoroughly un-Presby- 
terian church property amendment for 
study by the presbyteries; 


Because of a slight difficulty in phras- 


ing, it eliminated a fine word of counsel 
on Soviet-American relations—an ad- 
monition which is sorely needed now; 

It did not have enough information 
on the proposed National Council of 
Churches (federating the several agen- 
cies) nor were there any vigorous ad- 
vocates on hand to underscore the im- 
portance of this development; 

It did not answer the general invita- 
tion to talk with representatives of 
other Protestant churches with a view 
to a greater unity of the denominations 
because somewhere along the line the 
invitation went astray—or maybe we 
haven’t been invited—-; 

It failed to answer favorably a Mis- 
souri layman who has a good idea about 
popularizing some of the statistics of the 
church in order to let all the member- 
ship know what is going on (someone 
failed to get his idea or did not spend 
enough time on the matter to see how 
it can be done). 


The balance, you observe, is on the 
credit side. 


Federal Council and the Presbyteries 


Perhaps the greatest single mistake 
of the recent Assembly was its refer- 
ence of the membership of our church 
in the Federal Council to the presby- 
teries. The close vote by which this 
was done (179-173) is no indication of 
how the Assembly would have voted on 
whether or not our church should re- 
main in the Council. It would have 
voted strongly for us to remain, as the 
recent Assemblies have done. But, with 
the bad example of the 1943 Assembly 
which suggested a later reference of this 
question to the presbyteries, some men 
who are strongly in favor of the Council 
and will fight for it in their presby- 
teries, seemed to feel an obligation. In 
this, we believe, they were in error, for 
they had two choices: either to recog- 
nize that the 1943 Assembly was in 
error and to take a strong stand on this 
matter as the last few Assemblies have 
done, or to attempt to secure temporary 
harmony by adopting a weak course 
along the way of compromise. The step 
which was taken will bring no aid to 
Christian cooperation nor will it pro- 
mote peace in our church. 

But, you ask, how does this reference 
of our membership in the Federal Coun- 
cil injure the cause of Christian co- 
operation? Opponents of the Council 
know full well that it is easier to damn 
it on the level of the presbyteries than 
it is in the Assembly, becanse in the 
presbyteries it is more difficult—indeed, 
it is impossible—to have our men who 
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have had and now sustain the closest 
contacts with the Council to tell of its 
work and to answer questions which are 
raised. In the presbyteries it is far 
easier to have a one-sided, even an un- 
fair, discussion than it is in the Assem- 
bly where there are men who know at 
first hand the work and policies of this 
instrument of interdenominational co- 
operation. To allow such unfounded 
charges to be lodged against our Chris- 
tian brethren of other denominations 
as enemies of the Council are capable of 
bringing forth in one presbytery after 
another, hurts the larger issue of Chris- 
tian cooperation on every level. If men 
want ,to get facts about the Council and 
want to debate the issue on its merits, 
the place to do that is in the Assembly. 

Furthermore, the Assembly is the 
only place where the representation of 
the church is proportional. The action 
of a_ presbytery—any  presbytery— 
counts for one, regardless of its mem- 
bership; the vote of a commissioner in 
the Assembly is a far truer reflection of 
the feeling of the church as a whole be- 
cause representation there is on a pro- 
portional basis. Reference to the pres- 
byteries, however democratic it may be 
said to be, is not the democratic manner 
in which to handle this or related issues. 


But, you remind us, what about your 
opening reference to peace in the 
church? Simply this: In only a minor- 
ity of the presbyteries is the Federal 
Council issue a matter of agitation; 
most of them take our Christian co- 
operation in the community, in the 
state, and in the nation, as a matter of 
course, Now, by this action of the As- 
sembly, the issue must be raised, the 
venomous charges which merchants of 
disruption dispense will be distributed 
to every nook and cranny of the church, 
the wounds of Christ will be made to 
bleed afresh as doors are opened for the 
traffic of such unfortunate propaganda 
as has been scattered throughout the 
church in recent months. (Backers of 
this movement have seen to it that com- 
missioners to the recent Assembly have 
been thoroughly propagandized in re- 
cent months, They were on hand at the 
Assembly itself to see if they were 
to reap a harvest of their seeds of 
bigotry. The reputation of honorable 
men of God who are respected Christian 
leaders of America has been as nothing 
in their hands. Now this widespread 
circularizing will be enlarged to cover 
the church in a manner which will make 
past activities seem tame by comparison, 
or we miss our guess. Our chief hope 
lies in our knowledge that such activi- 
ties are self-defeating in the long-run.) 

The presbyteries cannot decide such 
an action, What they say for or against 
the Council is not binding upon the As- 
sembly. It is sheer folly, a waste of 
important hours when the presbyteries 
should be about their business. Only 
one good possibility can we see: that 
enough men of fair mind and good spirit 
will so inform themselves on the great 
work of the Federal Council as to bear 
their witness before the presbyteries for 
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the unity of the Christian faith and the 
imperative of Christian cooperation in 
days like these. Wherever that witness 
can be borne, and however often, it is 
all to the good. 

If the next Assembly should take such 
an unlikely step as to remove our de- 
nomination from alongside our sister 
churches of America who, with us, com- 
pose the Federal Council, would that 
bring peace to our church? Would that 
remove the issue? Hardly. It would 
but insure a barrage of overtures from 
every corner of the church that would 
not cease until once again we assumed 
our rightful place in the Christian 
family. 


The Church Property Amendment 


We frankly confess that our greatest 
surprise in the last Assembly was the 
reference of the overture from Central 
Mississippi Presbytery, calling for full 
congregational control of church prop- 
erty, to the presbyteries along with the 
Plan of Reunion, Perhaps this should 
not have been surprising for a very 
well-planned strategy on the part of 
those who oppose the Federal Council 
and the reunion of the churches made 
itself evident in unmistakeable ways in 
the Assembly. 


A good bit of careful planning, grow- 
ing out of a meeting in Chattanooga 
some time back, and other meetings at 
Montreat and elsewhere, had enabled 
the bloc of the opposition to be pre- 
pared, Such organized activities are so 
strange to our church and so out of 
harmony with our sense of the fitness of 
things that they still rush upon us un- 
prepared, though by now we should 
know what is going on throughout the 
church in this organized effort which 
seeks to block reunion and to draw us 
aside from cooperating with the old- 
line churches of America. 


Anyway, the church property amend- 
ment which has been roundly defeated 
by Assembly after Assembly—and by 
the presbyteries—was attached to the 
Plan of Reunion by men who either are 
newcomers to Presbyterianism or who 
have not been very well grounded in its 
form of government, 


Nothing would do more to cause our 
fragmentation—or would have done it 
long ago—than for us to base our polity 
upon such independent or congrega- 
tional principles. No, we are Presby- 
terians; we are not congregationalists. 
That is the genius of our history; it is 
the distinctive mark of our church; it 
is the reason for our strength. 


Here again we have no fears that the 
presbyteries will look with favor upon 
sugh an un-Presbyterian provision. We 
are a bit distressed that we have enough 
ministers and laymen as to make pos- 
sible such a reference of that item to 
the presbyteries even for a moment’s 
consideration. 

That amendment to our Book of 
Church Order, by the way, would have 
two edges. So far, its proponents seem 
to have been aware of only one. 
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UP-Reformed Church 
Union Set for 1950 


Sterling, Kan. (RNS).—Final action 
on a plan for union between the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Reformed 
Church in America will be delayed two 
years, on recommendation of a joint 
committee from the two denominations. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, holding its an- 
nual meeting here, unanimously ap- 
proved the joint committee _ report, 
which proposed that final action be 
taken in 1950 instead of in 1948. 

The Reformed Church will be asked 
to join the United Presbyterians in tak- 
ing an informal ballot on union in each 
denomination during the spring of 
1949. 

Use of public funds for parochial 
schools was opposed by the General As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly also requested the U. 
S. Government to insist that Italy abide 
by its treaty agreements for religious 
freedom. 

A bill pending in Congress to admit 
400,000 displaced persons into the 
United States was endorsed by the Pres- 
byterian body. It also asked passage 
of the Capper bill in the Senate re- 
stricting liquor advertising through the 
mails and over the radio. 


Uphold Federal Council 


The Assembly rejected by an over- 
whelming vote several memorials ask- 
ing that the denomination withdraw 
from the Federal Council of Churches. 

In another action, the Assembly de- 
cided to enroll young men of 16 as pre- 
theological students. 

A missions budget of $900,000 was 
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set for the next year. The budget will 
be in addition to a $900,000 goal of the 
denomination’s World-Wide Christian 
Advance financial program which ends 
March 31, 1948. 

As a safeguard against possible emer- 
gencies because of the political situa- 
tion in India and because the church has 
reached the place that it seems capable 
of managing its own affairs, it is 
planned that the church there will take 
the oversight of its own work and the 
title to all mission property in the near 
future. This will mark a forward step 
in missionary progress, denominational 
leaders said. 

The minimum for rural salaries was 
raised to $1,900. , 

For the first time in the history of 
the church, one of its Negro missions 
became a self-sustaining church. 

A committee of seven was appointed 
to study the proposed National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
to report to the 1948 Assembly. 

Samuel A. Fulton, West Allis, Wis., 
industrialist, was the Assembly’s mode- 
rator. 

The 1948 meeting of the General As- 
sembly will be held at "Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa. 


USA Assembly Takes 
Many Forward Steps 


In addition to actions already reported 
here (June 9), the 159th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA (Northern), took these significant 
steps at Grand Rapids: 

Transferred their missions in China 
and the Philippine Islands to the 
national churches of those countries, 
promising continuing support, with 
Presbyterian missionaries to ‘become 
an integral part’ of the national 
churches; 

Appointed a 15-member committee 
to study the structural organization of 
the church with a view to increasing 
its efficiency and eliminating duplication 
of boards and commissions; 

Approved a graded textbook course of 
Sunday school lessons to replace the tra- 
ditional quarterlies and lesson leaflets, 
following an expenditure of approxi- 





PREACHER’S HOME FOR SALE 


One 6--room residence on an acre of land 
in historic little village of Presbyterians, 
very near neighbor and store. E. current 
available. House needs some repairs. Pres- 
byterian church in village. Ideal home 
for retired minister. Well shaded. Price 
only $2,000. Also several small farms. 


BRABHAM REALTY CO., 
ALLENDALE, §. C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, N., C. 

A Presbyterian Junior College. Accred- 
ited. Terminal and transfer courses. Lib- 
eral arts. Music, commercial and fine art. 
One and two-year secretarial. Small 
classes. Individualized attention. Home- 
like atmosphere. Residence for girls. 
Board and tuition. $237 average per 
semester. Scholarships available. Catalog 
P.—JOHN MONTGOMERY, President. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that in the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church there are 3,495 Sunday 
schools but only— 

547 Junior organizations; 

651 Intermediate groups; 

946 Senior organizations; 

379 older young peoples’ organi- 
zations; 

1,698 vacation church schools. 














By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 


mately $2,000,000 to put the plan in 
operation; about 1,200,000 textbooks 
will be required annually for the new 
curriculum which is called, ‘‘Christian 
Faith and Life: A Program for Church 
and Home’’; 





Helps to Place Ministers 


Moved toward creation of a Depart- 
ment of Ministerial Relations—a central 
agency to help in placing ministers; 

Established a denominational weekly 
with an initial appropriation of $175,- 
000, looking toward subsequent appro- 
priations of $100,000 each in the next 
two years; 

Reaffirmed opposition to peacetime 
military training by a narrow margin; 

Voted down a proposal that the cate- 
chism’s specification of duty to one’s 
country involving obedience to its laws 
which would have made it conditional 
on whether the law “is in accordance 
with God’s will’’; 

Heard that the presbyteries had de- 
feated 128-100 the overture to permit 
the ordination of women to the minis- 
try; 

Set up a department of religious 
radio; 

Heard the new moderator, Elder Wil- 
bur LaRoe, Jr., say, ‘‘We could almost 
revolutionize our local communities if 
we could instil into our citizens a faith 
in a Christian civic pattern’; and 

“Nothing destroys faith like injus- 
tice; it is hard for men to have faith 
in God when they have lost confidence 
in the children of God’’; and 

The typical pattern of politicians put- 
ting their own interests above that of 
the community is due in part ‘‘to the 
tendency of us Christian laymen to cast 
our ballots along party lines without 
much thought of our responsibilities as 
followers of Jesus Christ’’; 


For Housing Measures 


Recommended that the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill be passed 
by Congress and directed that endorse- 
ment of the measures be sent to every 
member of the Senate and House, de- 
claring that the housing shortage ‘‘im- 
perils the basis of our society’”’ by deny- 
ing adequate homes to millions, and 
said ‘‘normal development of happy 
Christian family life in America is being 
held back”; 

Urged general amnesty for all con- 
scientious objectors, and admission of 
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100,000 displaced persons to this coun- 
try; 

Asked for new labor legislation which 
recognizes that ‘‘gigantic organizations 
of productive property and enormous 
organizations of productive labor are 
permanent features of our national 
economy’’; called for restoration to em- 
ployers of ‘‘the right to discuss freely 
with employees all matters of common 
concern’’; opposed concerted action by 
employers aimed at one _ another’s 
workers; approved industry-wide bar- 
gaining, urged avoidance of jurisdic- 
tional strikes, asked abolition of sec- 
ondary boycotts and ‘‘hogceargo” prac- 
tices of unions, and favored publicity 
for union finances; 

Opposed federal aid to education as 
asked by Rasmus Thomsen, Amarillo, 
Texas, who said federal aid would mean 
federal control and would result in loss 
of independence and self-reliance on the 
part of the individual (see page three) ; 


Against Public Aid to Parochials 


Urged separation of church and state 
in education, condemning ‘‘the con- 
tinued attempt of parochial school au- 
thorities of whatever denomination or 
faith, to obtain and use public tax funds 
for private education’’; 

Expressed ‘‘deep concern” that Presi- 
dent Truman continues to maintain 
Myron C. Taylor as his personal repre- 
sentative at the Vatican; 

Declared its belief that ‘“‘war with 
Russia is neither imminent nor inevi- 
table’; that it is a “wise policy of our 
government which increasingly com- 
bines steadfast adherence to principle, 
with friendly willingness to explore 
every possible point of agreement in 
Soviet-American relations; 

Deplored the ‘extent to which our 
government has disappointed the hope 
of dependent and colonial peoples who 
have looked to the U. S. to champion 
the freedom of all peoples; called upon 
the church and the government to ‘“‘give 
diligent study to the gospel of Christ as 
a guide for our relationship with Rus- 
sia”; 

Asked for a re-study of the church's 
marriage and divorce laws with a view 
to their clarification and restatement; 


Million Members in Three Years 


Set a goal of a million new members 
during the next three years; 

Sent to the presbyteries the Plan of 
Reunion with the Southern church; 

Learned that $22,746,717 of the $27,- 
000,000 Restoration Fund has already 
been subscribed; 

In its benevolence budget, doubled the 
amount the churches gave last year for 
the regular missionary and educational 
budget for a total of $17,500,000, in- 
cluding: 

National missions, $7,835,679: 

Foreign missions, $6,290.595: 

Christian education, $2,239,049; 

Pensions (relief), $289,345; 

Pensions (funds), $318,913; 

Theological education, $350,650: 

American Bible Society, $80,000; 

Federal Council, $40,000; 

Selected Seattle, Wash, for next year’s 
meeting. 
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An ideal way to perpetuate one's Christian influ- 
ence, or the memory of a loved one, is to estab- 
lish a permanent fund on the books of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the sup- 
port of Foreign Missions—a perennial contribution 
in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time 
to time as convenient. 


Your Foreign Mission Committee, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly 
to meet the responsibility placed in their hands in 
making your gift accomplish the utmost for His 
Kingdom around the world. 


For particulars regarding such gifts and how they 
are made and used, write 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Need More Protestant 
Cooperation, Not Less 


Atlantic City, N. J. (RNS)—-AN ap- 
peal for a strong, united Protestantism 
to “strive against totalitarian govern- 
ments and churches,’”’ and for a return 
of America to basic religious principles, 
was made by Edwin T. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, in his presidential address to the 
annual session in the Municipal Audi- 
torium here. 

Dr. Dahlberg, who is minister of First 
Baptist church of Syracuse, N. Y., de- 
clared: 

“A totalitarian church threatens our 
whole philosophy of separation of 
church and state in its encroachment 
upon our free public school system and 
by its presidential embassies to the 
Vatican.”’ 

He also warned that ‘‘systematic 
efforts are being made to indoctrinate 
our American youth with the same mili- 
tary and mechanistic philosophies that 
have sent two whole continents into a 
hell pf death and anguish.” 

Asserting that fundamentalists 





LET PRESBYTERIANS REUNITE! 
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Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
being expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
of Churches who believe Freedom is 
in peril in the world—in America— 
and who feel it the bounden duty of 
followers of Jesus to champion it 
against communism, fascism, or any 
stateism. If you would like to receive 
the above booklet, our monthly bul- 
letins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
hear from you. 
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threaten to divide the denomination, Dr. 
Dahlberg asked: 

“In the face of these things, can Bap- 
tists afford to divide and become re- 
ligious isolationists? Not only must we 
unite within ourselves, but we must 
unite more effectively with a coopera- 
tive, nation-wide and world-wide Prot- 
estantism. 

“Regardless of the many conflicting 
ideas as to the various techniques of 
Protestant cooperation, on this one 
thing we must be firm: We need more 
fellowship with cooperative Protestant- 
ism, not less.” 

Dr. Dahlberg said the church must 
meet Communism with a reverse attack. 

“It has been said that the technique 
of Communism is to locate the points of 
tension around the world and forthwith 
go in and aggravate that tension. The 
need of Christianity is just the opposite: 
to locate the places of tension and seek 
to relieve them.”’ 





1947 Commencement 





Arkansas: Commencement speaker at 
the University of Arkansas, Batesville, 
was Dunbar H. Ogden, Sr., of New 
Orleans. 

Agnes Scott: Next to the largest 
graduating class in Agnes Scott history 
received degrees at the 58th commence- 
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ment recently—118 graduates. Albert 
J. Kissling, Riverside church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, and President Rufus C. Harris, 
of Tulane University, gave the com- 
mencement address. 

Austin College: One of the high 
points of the Austin College commence- 
ment was the formal opening of the new 
administration building. Started twenty 
years ago, it is being used during the 
summer session for the first time. 


Mary Baldwin: Algernon Sydney Sul- 
livan awards ‘for unselfish service re- 
flecting honor upon the college’ were 
awarded by Acting President Martha §. 
Grafton to Mrs. Herbert McKelden 
Smith, Staunton, of the Woodrow Wilson 
Birthplace Foundation, and Alice Wil- 
son, Greenfield, Ohio, 1947 graduate, 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Centre College: Robt. J. McMullen, 
New York, Doctor of Laws; John Rice 
Cowan, Danville, Ky., Doctor of Science; 
Angus N. Gordon, Louisville, Ky., Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Washington and Lee University: Rus- 
sell C. Stroup, Lynchburg, Va., Doctor 
of Divinity. 


THREE VALEDICTORIANS 


The Quaker Memorial Presbyterian 
church, Lynchburg, Va., has furnished 
three valedictorians at Lynchburg Col- 
lege College in the past ten years. This 
year’s was Ruth Smith. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Our Heritage from Ancient Israel 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 29 


Psalm 119:105; Isaiah 2:2-4; Micah6:1-8. 


We have studied this quarter a story 
of national decline, culminating in the 
captivity of the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel, and then, more than a century 
later, in the captivity of the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah, But though the na- 
tion fell, there was preserved a remnant 
who remained faithful to the highest 
ideals of the race, and who continued 
to be the bearers of God’s purpose 
among mankind. We consider this week 
in the final lesson of the quarter certain 
spiritual ideals which emerged in these 
closing days of Israel’s life, ideals which 
were born in periods of world upheaval 
and crisis, and which have continued as 
great beacon lights to guide us toward 
the Promised Land. 


I. The Nature of True Religion 
Micah 6:1-8; Psalm 119:105 


The prophet Micah came from More- 
sheth-Gath, a small town in the Shep- 
helah or range of low hills which lie 
between the hill country of Judah and 
the Philistine plain—about twenty-five 
miles from Jerusalem, It was a beau- 
tiful and a fertile land, and Micah comes 
before us as one who loves his native 
soil and grieves over the misfortunes 
which he sees the future holds in store. 

Most all students agree that the bulk 
of the prophecies recorded in the book 
of Micah were delivered during the 
early days of Hezekiah. What was hap- 
pening in Israel during these years? 
We recall that the Assyrians, the cruel- 
est warriors of the ancient world, be- 
sieged Samaria, the capital of Israel, in 
the fourth year of Hezckiah’s reign, and 
destroyed the city and carried away its 
inhabitants two years later. In the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign 
Sennachcrib led his great army against 
Jerusalem and the city was miraculously 
delivered in accordance with the 
prophecies of Isaiah. The prophecies of 
Micah took place between these two 
dates. 

According to Micah, “God deals with 
all nations, Israel included, on the basis 
of ethical principles. As long as his 
people do right they will enjoy the 
divine favor (2:7), but if they turn 
against him they must suffer punish- 
Ment. Jehovah’s goodwill is secured, 
Not by a careful observance of the 
ritual, or by the bringing of sacrifices, 
whatever may be their intrinsic value, 
but by a life in accord with the prin- 
ciples of righteousness, by the diligent 
practice of kindness and brotherliness, 
and by a living fellowship with God in 
the spirit of humility, which should 


ever govern the intercourse of weak 
and sinful man with a holy and perfect 
God (6:6-8).” (J. E. McFadyen in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press.) 

Micah’s prophesy reaches its highest 
point in the passage before us. The 
prophet pictures here a great trial, in 
which the Lord appears as the accuser 
of his people. 

1. The Lord speaks, 6:1. He calls 
upon the prophet to stand before the 
court and urge Jehovah’s case against 
his erring people. The steadfast and 
everlasting hills that gaze on the gen- 
erations of human follv and sin stand 
as the judges; just as in Isaiah 1:2 
heaven and earth are appealed to for a 
verdict against man. 

2. The prophet speaks in the name of 
the Lord, 6:2-5. God has commanded 
him to arise and state his case; im- 
mediately he obeys and addresses the 
hills. The tender phrase with which he 
begins, ‘“‘O my people,’”’ repeated in vs. 
5, contains a whole volume of reproof 
and gives deep emotion to his argu- 
ment, God does not mention his peo- 
ple’s sins, but reminds them of his 
benefits and asks only what have been 
his faults. ‘‘The great bloody back- 
ground of their history was the progress 
from slavery unto rich independence.” 
God had delivered them from the bond- 
age of Egypt, he had led them from 
Shittim, the last encampment in the 
wilderness east of the Jordan, to Gilgal, 
the first stop in the Promised Land; all 
through their history, through thick and 
thin, he had been with them; as in the 
ease of Balak and Balaam (Numbers 
22-24), turning what had been intended 
for a curse into a blessing. Never has 
God failed them. There is no fault 
which they can bring against him. 

3. The nation replies, 6:6-7. The 
people feel their need of reconciliation. 
They inquire anxiously of the prophet 
(note the repeated questions) how they 
are to propitiate Jehovah. ‘‘Wherewith 
(i. e., with what present) shall I come 
and bow myself” (the obeisance of a 
subject before his king, or a poor man 
before a rich). They are ready to offer 
burnt offerings, of calves a year old 
(considered the choicest), or indeed 
thousands of rams, hecatombs such as 
Solomon had offered, or ten thousands 
of rivers of oil. If that is not enough, 
they are willing to give their most 
precious possessions, to propitiate Je- 
hovah by the sacrifice of their first-born 
sons (Such child sacrifices were common 
among the heathen nations and also ap- 
peared at times in Israel). 
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4. The prophet speaks, 6:8. He 
denies that any external form will make 
up for the want of spiritual qualities. 
Not the sacrifices and offerings which 
are of no moral worth will do, but only 
the sacrifice of the heart. ‘He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly before thy God.” (R. 
¥.) 

Many writers say that this is the 
greatest single statement in the Old 
Testament, and the best definition of 
religion. God requires justice, mercy, 
piety—tthese three and nothing else. 
Justice: this Amos had required 
(5:24); justice in our social and busi- 
ness relations, in our international 
affairs, is included as well as justice in 
our personal relations. Justice is basic, 
but bare justice does not suffice. There 
must also be kindness (so the R. V. 
translates the word). This Hosea had 


added (6:6; 8:13), and twice Jesus 
quotes his words (Matthew 9:13; 
12:7). Indeed love, a synonym for 


mercy or kindness is the summary of 
the law. But to the justice of Amos and 
the kindness of Hosea, Micah adds a 
third quality—piety, or the humble 
walk with God. Jesus completed his 
words when he said, “I am the way, the 
truth and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me” (John 14:6). 
Micah’s message for Judah is summed 
up in 6:8. We will all agree that these 
are still the three requirements of a 
genuine religion. What then does it 
mean to do justly—in our business or 
profession or occupation—in our rela- 
tion with the Negroes—in our attempt 
to settle labor-management problems— 
in our relations with Russia, and Ger- 
many, and Japan? If we love kindness, 
what difference will it make in our 
home, in our business. Does kindness 
have any place in industrial disputes, 
in international affairs? Are we walk- 
ing humbly with our God? What is the 
meaning of this phrase? How can we 
realize more perfectly such fellowship 
with God? Most of us would reply, 
through prayer and through meditation 
on his word, especially through medita- 
tion on the words and work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. As the Psalmist says, 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
light unto my path.” “As a lamp to 
out feet, it lights up our immediate cir- 
cumstances. As we confront our daily 
problems, wrestle with temptations, 
bear our burdens, the Bible counsels us 
how to handle each situation as it 
arises. .. . Not only does it throw light 
on the pressing problems which sur- 
round us; its light shines down the 
long stretch of the road ahead. In other 
words, it deals not just with wise coun- 
sel touching immediate situations but 
with eternal principles applicable to all 
situations.”’ (The Snowden-Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons, published by 
The Macmillan Co.) And these words 
suggest that to meditate on God’s 
words, are not enough. We must fol- 
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low the light which such communion, 
such meditation sheds on our daily path, 
knowing that in the end it will bring us 
to the desired goal. 

If these are God’s requirements, how 
we do measure up in his estimation? 
In which of the three are we the weak- 
est? What should we-do to measure up 
more nearly to the ideal? 


Il. The Hope of World Peace, 
Isaiah 2:2-4 


Isaiah lived in an age when war was 
considered to be one of the natural ac- 
tivities of men. Assyria, the cruelest 
nation of antiquity, a nation which lived 
off the spoils of war, was the dominant 
world power. During the early years 
of Isaiah’s ministry the northern tribes 
were carried captive and a few years 
later Judah was threatened. Isaiah, 
however, did not lose faith in God, or 
in God’s purpose for mankind. 


In 2:2-24, with the Assyrian menace 
still on the horizon, he predicted that 
the time would come when wars would 
cease, and peace would be established 
throughout the earth, Three things in 
particular strike us about this prophecy. 

(1) The legal settlement of disputes. 
Isaiah did not claim that differences 
would ccase to arise between various 
peoples, but he did predict that such 
disputes would be settled in accordance 
with the divine law. ‘‘Many peoples 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall 
go forth the law and the word of Je- 
hovah from Jerusalem. And he will 
judge between the nations, and will de- 
cide concerning many peoples.” 


(2) Universal disarmament. The 
time will come, says Isaiah, when the 
nations will beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. His idea is that law and jus- 
tice will be so thoroughly accepted as 
the basis of international relationships 
that nations will no longer find it neces- 
sary to arm themselves, but will turn 
their energies instead, and their re- 
sources, to the practice of peace, 

(3) Disappearance of the military 
system, War will become such an utter 
impossibility that nations will cease 
even to teach their young men the art 
of war (‘Neither shall they learn war 
uny more’’). He could not have pre- 
dicted in any plainer language the utter 
disappearance of war and all its con- 
comitants from the face of the earth. 

But when is this ideal to be realized? 
Isaiah says ‘“‘in the latter days’—that 
is, in the days to come, sometime in the 
future. “It shall come to pass in the 
latter days that the mountain of Je- 
hovah’s house shall be established on 
the top of the mountains, etc.” This 
passage does not mean that the temple 
shall actually be rebuilt on the top of 
the mountains and raised physically 
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above the hills, or that all nations will 
actually send their representatives t? 
such a temple to learn God’s will-—it 
means rather than the day will come 
when the nations will accept God’s will 
and act in conformity with his laws, In 
that day the nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks. “It shall come to 
pass in the latter days.” Isaiah was no 
more definite than that. 


There are some Christians who think 
the Bible teaches that this ideal cannot 
be realized until after the second com- 
ing of Christ, and that we should not 
strive, therefore, to realize it in avy 
other way than by the preaching of the 
gospel. But this is not the teaching of 
Isaiah or of any other Bible writer. We 
cannot hope to consider all the passages 
on which such a_ misconception is 
founded. One of the most familiar is 
Mt. 24:6. Many Christians believe that 
Jesus predicts here that there shall al- 
ways be wars and rumors of war. Even 
a casual reading of the whole passage 
will convince the reader that this is 
not the case, Jesus did say that there 
would be wars and rumors of war, but 
he did not say that this would always 
be the case. As a matter of fact there 
have been enough wars to satisfy this 
prophecy a thousand times over. Jesus 
did not say that wars were a sign of the 
end, he said exactly the opposite, that 
they were not to be taken as a sign of 
his return, 

Isaiah's ideal then is an ideal whico 
is to be realized on earth and which for 
all the Bible says, can be realized now, 
in our own generation, We may diifer 
as to whether any of us who now live 
may actually hope to see the realization 
of that ideal, but at least we can help 
to bring its realization several s'eps 
nearer. We can help to render w«r 
more improbable if not impossible. The 
passage in Isaiah does not set forth any 
definite program which is to be rigidly 
followed. Rather we are left free to 
meet the needs of our own day in our 
own way. Nethertheless the Bible does 
offer us some valuable suggestions as to 
the way to peace, 

(1) Note first that world peace is 
bound up with the spread of the gospel. 
Isaiah introduces his great prophecy 
with a picture of Jehovah’s house ex- 
alted on the top of the mountains and 
all nations flowing into it. We have al- 
ready stated that this prophecy does not 
demand a literal fulfillment. It does 
look forward, however, to the time 
when the nations shall own their al- 
legiance to the Lord God of Israel, and 


when they shall accept his word as their 
law. 


Were the prophets right in linking 
the coming of world peace with the 
progress of the gospel? I believe that 
they were. I know no international ar- 
rangements will guarantee universal 
peace unless the peoples as a whole 
and the statesmen who guide our na- 
tional and international destinies are 
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committed to the Christian way of life. 
But is the preaching of the gospel suffi- 
cient? I do not believe that it is. The 
Bible suggests, what our reason con- 
firms, that there must also be 

(2) The organization of the world 
for peace. Note here again that the 
Bible does not lay down the lines that 
such organization shell take; there is 
no Biblical model to which we must 
conform, It does suggest however that 
there must be some machinery for the 
pacific settlement of disputes. How is 
God to judge between the nations? The 
judgment that Isaiah anticipates is a 
judgment between nations that have 
matters in dispute, a judgment that 
shall be publicly known and publicly 
accepted. I do not see how such a judg- 
ment can be rendered in our modern 
world except through some human tri- 
bunal applying God’s eternal laws to the 
matters in question. We have the basis 
of such an organization in the United 
Nations—the only such organization 
that we are likely to see in our day. 
Surely Christians will agree that this 
organization, even with all its weak- 
nesses must be supported, and that it 
must be strengthened. 

(3) The Bible suggests that competi- 
tive armaments must cease, Isa. 2:4. 
Strong armaments do not guarantee 
peace. They are often an invitation to 
war. The time will come when all na- 
tions will have the secret of the atomic 
bomb. If, by that time, we have not 
reached some agreement as to the limi- 
tation and control of the instruments of 
war, our peace, our physical existence 
will hang on very tenuous threads in- 
deed. The prospects for disarmament, 
or for limitation and control, do not 
seem very bright at the present mo- 
ment, but we must continue to hope and 
to labor and to pray. 

(4) Micah’s words suggest a fourth 
essential to world peace—peace treaties, 
international agreements based on the 
principles of justice and of mercy. 
Otherwise bitterness and hate will re- 
main, and in time they will bear their 
evil fruit, 

As we press forward on these four 
fronts we will draw nearer to the time 
when Isaiah’s great vision shall be 
realized, and when nations shall not 
learn war any more. 





Moderator of Scottish Church 
Wants Liquor Industry Nationalized 


Glasgow, Scotland. (RNS, by Wire- 
less)—-Nationalization of Britain’s 
liquor industry was proposed by H. 
Taylor Cape, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at its annual meeting here. 

“The government’s present majority,” 
he said, “presents an opportunity for 
the friends of temperance to persuade 
it to seize control of a rich and danger- 
ous monopoly, whose success means sure 
and certain deterioration of the ma- 
tional character.” 
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BOOK NOTES 





How Fares Your City 


OUR FAIR CITY. By Col. Robert S. 
Allen. The Vanguard Press, Inc., New 
York. 387 pages. $3.50. 


The best thf ng to be said about this 
book is that it could be written, pub- 
lished and sold. Forty-three years ago, 
Lincoln Steffens startled the nation 
with an expose of civic conditions across 
the country in his book, ‘‘The Shame of 
Our Cities.’”’ It is discouraging to learn 
that ‘‘the same malodorous and bedrag- 
gled story’”’ needs to be retold and that 
the shame of 1904 is just as widespread. 
degrading and entrenched in 1947. 

Seventeen cities, ranging in size from 
Butte, Montana (population 37,000) are 
given a chapter each, written for the 
most part by newspaper men living in 
tiose cities. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that Butte occupies twenty-seven 
pages, and that, for example, Los An- 
geles is given only seventeen. In the 
South, Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Miami are accorded a chapter each, but 
Atlanta is omitted, and not a city in 
Texas is included in the list. 

The conclusion of Colonel Allen, the 
author, is the same as that of Steffens, 
Viz, that the businessman is the root 
evil in municipal affairs but that the 
people alone are responsible for the mis- 
management and plundering of their 
cities. Certain basic characteristics are 
found in the truly pitiable plight of 
these cities: 

(1) Most of them are plagued by the 
strangling blight of parasitic suburbs 
and satellite communities. These draw 
their life from the cities but contri- 
bute nothing to their health and better- 
ment. 

(2) Many of them are literally eco- 
nomic satrapies with every phase of 
their community life dominated by ab- 
sentee owners. The owners, or vested 
interests, resist every effort to improve 
the conditions of the people which 
might possibly adversely affect the pro- 
fits from their investments. They de- 
nounce as ‘‘Communistic,’’ or radical, 
all voices raised against the status quo. 

(3) Newspapers are generally owned 
and controlled outside the cities where 
they are published and play an unsavory 
role in municipal affairs. It is a rare 
community where the press is not either 
the open leader or covert tool of inter- 
ests resisting legislation and other pro- 
jects designed to benefit the ‘cities. This 
is true even where the newspaper is lo- 
cally owned, as in the case of The Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

(4) A lack of deep-rooted tradition 
and continuity in honest, Intelligent, 





WANTED: Assistant Dietitian. Young 
woman with training and experience pre- 
ferred. Work begins August fifteenth on 
ten months basis. Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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and competent municipal management 
is universal. 

O tempora! O mores! Read this book 
and weep for the sins of our boaste@ 
“‘democracy.”’ 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE LIFE 
OF TODAY. By F. W. Dillistone. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 126 
pages. $1.50. 


The author of this book seeks ‘to 
make the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
relevant to the needs and aspirations 
of the ordinary man at the present 
time.’”’ His work is laid upon a firm 
foundation of the Biblical testimony, 
and is done supremely well. 

“The Spirit,” in the general frame- 
work of the Biblical testimony, is the 
title applied to God in action. And 
in the Apostle Paul’s writings the Spirit 
and Christ are so closely linked as to be 
almost identified. Upon such a foun- 
dation the results of the Spirit’s ac- 
tivity are treated under four topics: 
Life, Power, Order, and Glory. These 
principles are, in brief, Christ in his 
disciples, quickening, enabling, direct- 
ing, and exalting them; establishing and 
perpetrating a blessed community, a fel- 
lowship of men in the Kingdom of God. 

The book is vital, inspiring and prac- 
tical. Its reach is worldwide. Its 
teaching is urgently pressed home and 
applied to the needs of today. 

E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 


THE EPIC OF FREEDOM. By John 
E. Flynn. Fireside Press, Inc., Philade!- 
phia, 1947. 127 pages. $2.00. 


To recite the epic of freedom in 121 
pages is an impossible task, but since 
we are all running these days it may be 
well to attempt such a condensation 
that he who runs may read it. John T. 
Flynn is a prolific and popular writer 
concerned as many are with the fact 
that we in America have lost interest 
in our history. This, as he says, is 
“deplorable in the extreme. For with- 
out a deep awareness of the essentials 
of that history we cannot possibly un- 
derstand the incalculable value of those 
institutions with which we are now tem- 
pering so freely.”’ 

That quotation sketches the scope of 
this book and its limitations for it ‘s 
definitely a piece of pamphleteering. 
Mr. Flynn has always been a champion 
of our free economy and perhaps too 
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inclined to identify liberty with laissez 
faire, but he has given us here as he 
says, ‘“‘some understanding of the frame- 
work of our free society’’ and we need 
that. 

One regrets an almost fatal weakness 
in the fact that the author has failed to 
find the roots of liberty in Christian- 
ity or to emphasize the contribution of 
the Protestant Reformation to the epic 
of Freedom. 

On the whole, however, a timely and 
stimulating book. 

RUSSELL C. STROUP. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Taft Book to Be 
Published July 23 


New York (RNS).—Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has written a book titled 
“Why I Am For The Church” to be 
published here July 23 by Farrar, 
Straus and Company. 

The volume, sub-titled ‘‘Talks on Re- 
ligion and Politics,” is said to offer a 
“d@vnamic interpretation” of the Chris- 
tian faith as it may be applied to the 
needs of modern living. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

ONE WORLD, ONE LORD. By Ernest 
Trice Thompson. Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church, USA, Phila- 
delphia. 40 pp., $.35. Studies from the 
Gospel of Matthew in the Learning for 
Life program for adults in the church. 

INSIDE THE UNITED NATIONS. By the 
Church Peace Union, etc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 44 pp., .15. A discussion guide 
on religion and the peace. 

A WARNING TO THE REVEREND 
CLERGY OF AMERICA. By Wm. C. Ker- 
nan, New York. Institute for American 
Democracy. Answering charges of Ger- 
ald Winrod. 

AMERICA’S WILLIAMSBURG. By Ger- 
ald Horton Bath. Colonial Williamsburg, 
Williamsburg, Va. 48 pp., .65. Photographs 
of the Rockefeller restoration. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 


Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 


quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES ry 

E. M. Nesbitt, Jr., 
Tenn., to 1330 L St., 
ton, D. C. 

Cc. P. Owen from Winnsboro, Texas, 
to 513 N Johnson St., Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas. 

Oswald Delgado from Macon, Ga., to 
Tims Memorial church, Lutz, Fla. 

J. Davison Philips has completed a 
year of postgraduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland, under 
terms of a Bryan fellowship from Co- 
lumbia Seminary, and on July 1 will 
become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jos. E. Knight, superintendent of 
home missions for Muhlenburg Presby- 
tery, Greenville, Ky., will become pas- 
tor of the Franklin, Ky., church July 1. 

John B. Vail, Sumner, Miss., has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the 9th Avenue 
United Presbyterian church, Monmouth, 
Ill., 402 S. 8rd St. 

James M. Gregory, Blacksburg, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Corinth, Miss., 
church effective July 15 

J. P. G. Moffett, former chaplain who 
has been studying at Princeton Semi- 
nary, was scheduled to begin his new 
duties as pastor at Blackstone, Va., 
June 22. 

David L. Wood, former student pas- 
tor at Starkville, Miss., will become 
stated supply of the Colonial Heights 
church, Petersburg, Va., in connection 
with which he will study for the doctor 
of theology degree at Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 








from Memphis, 
N. W., Washing- 


ERROR 


Jan A. McMurry, former chaplain, 
was erroneously listed here recently as 
accepting work at Gatesville, Texas. 


TO BE MARRIED 

Russell C. Stroup, First church, 
Lynchburg, Va., and Louise Wells 
Baker, of the staff of Time, Life and 
Fortune, New York, have announced 
their engagement. The wedding is ex- 
pected to be some time this summer. 

Charles L, Crane, missionary to 
Africa, and Mary Louise Woodson, of 
the faculty of Queens College, Charlotte, 
N. C., have announced their engage- 
ment and expect to be married in Au- 
gust. 


RADIO FELLOWSHIPS 

James D. Carter, Glenwood church, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Wm. D. McInnis, 
Henderson, N. C., are two of six minis- 
ters who have been awarded fellowships 
for study at any one of three NBC sum- 
mer radio institutes at Chicago, 
Angeles and San Francisco. Applicants 
were chosen on the basis of the quality 
of the work they have done in pro- 
moting religious radio programs on a 


Los 
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sustaining basis for federations of 
churches and other inter-denominational 
agencies. The National Broadcasting 
Company provides the fellowships. 


DEATH 

Eugene L. Siler, 84, died at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. J. B. Johnson, 
Statesville, N. C., May 2 Dr. Siler was 
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for some years stated clerk of the Synod 
of North Carolina. His last pastorate, 
before his retirement in 1932, was at 
Maxton, N. C. 

Mrs. Chester Dies. Susan Willard 
Chester, widow of Dr. S. H. Chester, 
longtime executive secretary of foreign 
missions, died at the home of her daugh- 
ter in Montreat, N. C., May 5. 





Long Session opens September 15. 


THE REGISTRAR, 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE ° 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Reservations now being received. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 
Box U, 


High School and Junior 
Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 
Kerrville, Texas. 














FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inquire about— 


The Living Endowment 


F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


Davidson College 








Preparatory: 


Flight: Private Pilot, 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 

Commercial. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


Instructor Rating. 








A REAL EDUC 


Dedication of 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


CATION 
A Rich Understanding of the Past 

An Accurate Appraisal of the Present 

Mind and Heart to God’s Will for the Future. 
Edgar G. Gammon, President. 


1947 


COMPRISES 














SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


TWELVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1947 
First Term, June 9-July 19 
Second Term, July 21-August 30 
Six semester hours may be obtained at either term or twelve 


semester hours at both. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
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